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ORIGINAL. 


THE WIDOW’S SON. 
Do you see that small cottage by the 
road-side, half hid in green leaves? That 


| isthe dwelling of the widow Brown, and 


room, 


xneel 


[ETTA- 


bd kink?” 


Ai. 





her only son, Harry. There is an appear- 
ance of neatness and taste, in the arrange- 
ment of that little garden in front of the 
house, which invites us to enter. Let us 
doso. Here is the sitting-room, dining- 
room, and breakfist-room, all in one; but 
from the plain furniture, which consists of 
anoaken table, in the centre, and a few 
wooden chairs, you may sce how very sim- 
ply the, widow and her. son live. Indeed, 
they cannot afford any but the most sim- 
ple mode of life, for Mrs. Brown is obliged 
to take in plain sewing for a living, and 
Harry devotes all his spare time, out of 
school, in running of errands for his moth- 
er, and working in the garden of their rich 
neighbor, Mr. Churchill. 

Harry is a noble boy. You would 
say so, I am sure, could you sce the cheer- 
fulness with which he rises at day-break 
every morning, and works till breakfast 
time in weeding the garden, taking care of 
Brindle, their faithful cow, and doing every 
thing else in his power to save his mother 
from trouble. ‘Then, could you see him 
hastening home from school, instead of 
stopping to play with the other boys, and 
with a bright smile which cheers his poor 
mother’s heart, enter the house, and say, 
“Well, dear mother, what can I do now 
tohelp you?” Could you see all this, you 
would exclaim with me, ‘* Yes, Harry is a 
noble boy.” 

Now the widow is alone in the sitting- 
tom which we have just described. She 
has an account book on the table before 
her, which she is anxiously conning. The 
contracted brow and unusual flush on her 
pale cheek tell of the anxieties which are 
preying upon her heart, and, at times, 
she raised her hand to her forehead, as if 
she would drive away the painful thoughts 
that distress her. A light step is heard 
tong the walk before the cottage, a glad 
Young voice is singing a cheerful tune. 
That step and voice, which have always 
brought sunshine to the widow’s heart, 
tow seem to add a double gloom, and the 
‘mile of welcome, with which she usually 
steets her son, is wanting now, as he en- 
ters the room. 

One glance at his mother’s face was 
“ough for Harry. Hanging up his straw 
hat upon the nail, and drawing a seat close 
to his mother, he looked anxiously in her 
ree, and said, J 

“What has happened, mother? Why 
® you look so sad >” 

“Thave been looking over my accounts, 
"Y 8on,” she replied, “ and I find, that in- 
ead of paying your father’s debts, we 
oe in debt ourselves. I have 
“at oe and amply on the subject, 

ow of no other way to pay those 





debts, than to sell the. cottage.” 

“ No, mother, you must not do 
that,” replied Harry, “I know ofa 
better way than that.” 

** What is it, my son?” asked the 
widow, in a despending tone, which 
seemed to say, ** It will be in vain 
to struggle any longer against pov- 
erty.” 

Harry did not answer for a mo- 
ment. He covered his eyes with 
his hands, and seemed in deep 
thought. During that brief mo- 
ment,a mighty struggle had taken 
place in the boy’s heart—his long 
cherished plans, the dearest hope 
of his life had been given up. But when 
he raised his face to his mother’s, the strug- 
gle was over, and ‘victory’ was written 
in its expression of high resolve; and in 
his tone, there was nothing to show how 
great was the sacrifice which he had resoly- 
ed to make. 

** This is my plan, mother. Do not op- 
pose it, for I am resolved that the cottage 
shall not be sold, and my father’s debts 
shall be paid. ‘This morning, as I was 
weeding in Mr. Churchill’s garden, he came 
out to see how the flowers were looking. 
He praised my work, and¢then said, ‘I 
have a proposition to make to you, my boy. 
My gardener is going to leave me, and I 
see that you already know as much about 
the plants as he does. Now, if you will 
devote your whole time to me, you shall 
take his place, ‘and I will give you the 
same wages that he has.’ This will ena- 
ble us to keep the cottage, and to pay off 
all father’s debts in a few years.” 

“ But, Harry, you will be obliged to 
leave your school, which you so dearly 
love, and give up all thoughts of an edu- 
cation. No, my son, this will never do. 
Better far sell the cottage ;” and the mother 
pressed the noble boy to her heart; but 
felt that anything would be preferable to 
the sacrifice of his happiness. “Still his 
purpose was unmoved, and he replied, 

“If it was only the cottage, dear moth- 
er,.l could bear the loss of that. But I 
cannot be happy, till every cent that my fa- 
ther owed is paid. Do not fear but I shall 
be happy. You know I love gardening, 
and I shall get plenty of time to read and 
study by myself. Mr. Churchill will lend 
me books, and I can improve myself with- 
out any other help.” 

The widow saw that her boy’s resolu- 
tion was taken, and she did not seek any 
farther to oppose it; but, as she put aside 
the dark hair, and fondly kissed his fore- 
head, she thanked God for giving her such 
a son. 

The next day was Harry’s last at school. 
A sad day it was for him. Nor for him 
alone was this a trying day. ‘The widow 
sat at home, thinking of her son. Her 
thoughts were of a mixed nature, partly 
sad, and partly happy. ‘They ran some- 
thing thus: 

“* How little consequence is my boy’s 
standing in society, compared to his char- 
acter in the sight of God, and his own con- 
science! He has shown himself capable of 
a great sacrifice for his father’s memory, 
for his mothcr’s happiness! Is not this 
better than riches or fame? He may be 
poor and unnoticed in this world, but he 
will have the approval of a higher Judge 
thanman. And, even in this world, I had 
far rather sce him an honest gardener, as 
he will be, than a slave to business in some 
city ware-house. His soul will always be 
noble, whatever his occupation may be.” 

Thus did the mother comfort herself re- 
specting her son. Had she looked into 





the future, she would have found another 
consolation she little dreamed of. 

Harry not only became the accomplish- 
ed gardener, but, with the assistance of 
Mr. Churchill, who was deeply interested 
in him, he pursued his education, and cul- 
tivated his mind in the midst of his duties. 
Soon the widow had the pleasure, not only 
of seeing her husband’s debts all paid, but 
of secinghcr son the most intelligent and 
proppcitess youn farmer in the village of 
i is M. W. D. 
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AN AMIABLE FAULT. 


BY PROF. ALDEN. 


** You will come and see me pretty soon, 
won't you, Henry ?” said one of a group of 
half a dozen boys who had been spending the 
afternoon with Henry Hilliard, as they were 
taking theirleave. ‘ Yes,” replied Henry, 
**T will come as soon as mother will let 
me.” The same request was repeated by 
nearly all the boys, and they departed. 

“What a popular boy your Henry is,” 
said a lady who was visiting Mrs. Hilliard, 
and who overheard the requests above no- 
ticed—*‘ aff his companions seem to prize 
his society very highly.” ‘He is gener- 
ally amiable and obliging,” said Mrs. Hil- 
liard. ‘* What a difference there is among’ 
boys—some are so selfish and stubborn 
that no one can love them.” “TI could 
wish that Henry was more stubborn in 
some things, or rather that he could not 
be quite so easily influenced as he is.” 
“But that is so amiable a fault—if it is 
indeed a fault, that I could hardly wish it 
corrected, if he were my child. A yield- 
ing disposition always secures so many 
friends.” 

A day or two after this, Henry was per- 
mitted to return the visit of one of his 
friends. 'When he came home, Mrs. Hil- 
liard said to him, ‘* Have you had a pleas- 
ant visit, my boy?” “ Not very pleasant,” 
replied Henry. ‘ What was there to ren- 
der it unpleasant. The afternoon has been 
a fine one.” ‘I know it ma’am, but 
George is so cross and disobliging. He 
says No to almost everything that is pro- 
posed. I would not be like him for a 
great deal.” ‘I should be sorry to have 
you like him so far as he is unamiable and 
obstinate, but I should be glad if you could 
say no more frequently than you do.” 
“You would be glad if I could say no 
more frequently than I do. I thought it 
was impolite to say no.” “Ido not wish 
to’ be understood literally. I wish you 
had more firmness of character, so that you 
could resist influences which you ought not 
to yield to. You are too casily persuaded 
to do what you know is not right, not be- 
cause you wish to do wrong, but because 
it is so hard for you to say No.” 

Not long after this conversation took 
place, Heiiry went with a number of boys 
to spend the afternoon at a farm-house, at 
some distance from his home. He was 
told to return early, as it was Saturday af- 
ternoon, and preparation was to be made 
for the Sabbath. He had not been there 
long, before one of the boys said, “let us 
go down to the flat rock and go in swim- 
ming,” This proposition met with pretty 
general favor. Henry objected. ‘* Moth- 
er said I must-not go into the water un- 
less some grown person was present.” 
** Well,” said one of the boys, “‘ that don’t 
hinder you from going down to the rock 
with us. You can see us swim, your moth- 








er hasn’t forbidden that.” “If he can’t 
go in, he had better not go down to the 
rock,” said another boy, who was very 
obedient to his parents, and wished to 
make other boys. so, *‘ seeing then that he 
can't goin with us, let us do something 
else. Let us make some swings under 
these hickory trees.” ‘No, no,”’ replied 
the first speaker, “let us.go in swimming.” 
A majority heing in favor of this plan, they 
proceeded to the flat rock. Henry rather 
reluctantly followed them. The rock pro- 
jected out into a small, clear stream. ‘The 
bottom was covered with pebbles, and the 
little fishes were so tame that they some- 
times nibbled the toes of the bathers. All 
the boys except Henry, were soon sporting 
in the water. ‘* Are you not coming in?” 
said one of the boys to Henry. Henry 
shook his head. ‘ Oh now,” said the boy 
who had proposed the visit to the rock, 
“don’t be a fool, what hurt is there in 
coming into this shallow water. It isn’t 
up to your arms anywhere.” ‘* There,will 
be hurt in disobeying his mother,” said the 
boy who had tried to prevent their coming 
to the water. ‘* You be still, Bill,’ said 
the tempter, “ or Ill duck you till you are. 
Come in Henry. If your mother knew 
how shallow the water is, she would be 
willing to have you come in. She only 
meant that you should not go into deep 
water. Come, come in—I know she would 
be willing, if she knew all about it.” Af- 
ter a little more urging, Henry began slow- 
ly to undress himself—he at length plung- 
ed in, and enjoyed the sport with the rest. 

When they had remained in the water 
for a long time, much longer than was 
proper, they came out, and dressed them- 
selves, and returned to the house. It was 
now towards evening, and Henry remem- 
bered that he was told to come home ear- 
ly. He accordingly set out, no efforts be- 
ing made to detain him. The boy who 
induced him to go into the water, was go- 
ing in the same dircction, and set out with 
him. When he reached home, he asked 
Henry to stop and play with him, a little 
while. ‘“Icannot,” said Henry, ‘‘ moth- 
er told me I must come home early.” * You 
can play with me a spell and get home 
early. The sun is most two hours high.” 
He must have spoken in a figure, for the 


sun was on the verge of the horwon. ‘I 
must go home,” said Henry.” ‘‘ Just come 
and see my young pigeons.” ‘I'll just go 


and look at them; I must go home, for it 
is almost night.” 

He went and saw the pigeons, and then 
he was prevailed upon to go with the boy 
after the cows. It was sunset before they 
got back, and dark before Henry got home. 
He was ashamed to mect his dear mother. 
He had disobeyed her and made her, and 
himself, very unhappy, just because he 
could not say no. She questioned him, 
and he told her the whole truth, and he 
promised to be more firm in future. But 
he did not keep his promise. He disobey- 
ed her almost as frequently as he would 
have done, if he had no regard for her au- 
thority. By degrees, he began to be re- 
garded as bad a boy—and at last he did 
become a very bad boy. ‘* What a good boy 
Hilliard was once,”’ said one of the neigh- 
bors, “‘and what a bad boy he is now.” 
“JT don’t see,” said another, ‘‘ how he came 
to be so bad. He had a very amiable nat- 
ural disposition, and his mother is such an 
excellent woman.” ‘ He got led away 
somehow. It isn’t always easy to tell how 
boys come to turn out badly.” Now it was 
not difficult to tell how it was that Henry 
came to turn out badly. It was owing to 
want of power to say No at the proper time. 
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COMPANION. 
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THE YOUTS=S 





One of the first things that a boy should 
learn, is to say No in its proper place, that 
is, firmly refuse to do wrong. The wick- 
ed soon find out when one is not able to 
say No to their proposals, and they*will be 
continually: loading’ hit ‘into- evil.. ‘You 
must resist at the outset—you must say 
no at the beginning. “Henry did wrong to 
go to the rock:+* Hf he had-not gone there, 
he would not have disobeyed his mother 
by going into the water. He did wrong 
to stop a moment with the boy on his way 
homie. If he had not stopped, he would 
have reached home in season. If we do 
not resist temptation at the outset, we are 
sure to fall before it. [NV. Y. Obs. 
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ORIGINAL. 


HAVERHILL AND THE INDIANS. 


Haverhill was settled about the year 
1640—ten years after the settlement of 
Boston. When the wars with the Indians 
came on, Haverhill being a frontier town, 
suffered greatly. Scarcely a year passed 
between 1689 and 1708, in which some 
of the inhabitants were not killed or car- 
ried into captivity by the Indians. 

In 1695, Isaac Bradley, aged 15, and 
William Whitaker aged 11, were taken 
prisoners and carried to Lake Winnipiso- 
gee. One night, they found means to 
escape. They, knew not what course to 
take, but wandered on, as chance directed, 
till they came to a stream of water. They 
followed it, and after suffering incredible 
hardships, succeeded in reaching Fort 
Saco. 

In 1697, six grown persons and eight 
children were killed by the Indians. The 
next year a party came to the town and 
burned nine houses, and killed and took 
prisoners about forty persons. Among 
the prisoners was Mrs. Hannah Duston. 
She was taken from her bed, and carried 
away with the nurse, and an infant six 
days old. ‘The Indians soon killed the in- 
fant by dashing it against a tree. When 
they had travelled about one hundred and 
fifty miles, Mrs. Duston formed a plan for 
escaping. Having engaged her nurse, and 
a boy who had been taken captive at Wor- 
cester, to assist her, one morning early, 
while the Indians were asleep, she suc- 
ceeded in dispatching all of them, except a 
woman anda boy. Mrs. D. and her com- 
panions reached Haverhill in safety. 

In 1704, another attack was made upon 
the place. Mrs. Bradley killed one of the 
invaders with boiling soap. She was tak- 
en prisoner, and after a cruel bondage, 
sold to the French. She was afterwards 
redeemed by her husband. 

In 1708, another attack was made. The 
minister, the Rev. Benjamin Rolfe, was 
killed in his own house, bravely fighting 
in defence of his family. His wife and one 
child were also killed. Three soldiers 
were in the house at the same time. Mr. 
Rolfe could not prevail upon them to as- 
sist him. Their cowardice did not save 
their lives. ‘They were slain. 

Hagar, Mr. Rolfe’s maid servant, took 
his two daughters into the cellar, and cov- 
ered them with two tubs. Though the 
cellar was searched and plundered, yet 
they were not discovered. 

The door of Mr. Rolfe’s house, with the 
bullet holes init, was for many years pre- 
served in the porch of the meeting house, 
in memory of the sad events associated 
with it. 

Only a part of the houses were burned. 
Through the boldness of Mr. Davis, the 
Indians became frightened, and left their 
purposes unaccomplished. Davis went be- 
hind Mr. Rolfe’s house, and struck upon it 
with a large club, calling out with a loud 
voice, ‘‘Come on, come on, we will have 
them.” The Indians cried out, ‘ the En- 
glish are come,” and fied. They suppos- 
ed that assistance had come from the neigh- 
boring garrisons. ‘They were pursued, and 
overtaken about two miles from the town. 
A fight was kept up for about an hour, 
when they fled, leaving nine of their num- 
ber dead. This was the last time that Ha- 
verhill was attacked by the Indians, though 
it would seem the inhabitants lived in fear 
for many years afterwards. So late as 
1722, the seclectmen were authorised to 
‘build a good fort round Mr. Brown’s 
house, with what speed they could.” 


Susstiture ror Berxs.—In the early 


assembling of the people to worship.f At 
‘Haverhill, they used a horn insteag of a 
‘drum. In 1650 it was voted “ That Abra- 


‘fore mecting on the Lord’s day, gnd on 





days of New England, bells for mee ing 
houses were unknown, at least in the coun- 
try. Insome places, persons were appoint- 
ed to beat the drum, as the signal fo the 


ham Tyler blow his horn half an hgur be- 


lecture days, and receive one pound/y pork 


. . ‘o 1 ” 
annually, for his services from each. {{°ply.”, 
i 
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ORIGINAL. 


FIRST BRITISH QUEENS. 


FROM A. D. 50, UNTIL 955. 


Very little more than the names of the 
first British Queens are given in the ac- 
counts of the early state of Britain. The 
earliest Queen named in History, is Car- 
tismandua, who was sovereign in her own 
right of the Brigantes. This was about 
the year 50. As the whole country was 
at this time divided into factions, and each 
state was zealous of its neighbors, wars 
were the chief occupation, and formed the 
chief ambition of the people. This Queen 
is said, therefore, to have been £qnstantly 
engaged in attempts to quell the insurret- 
tions of her rebellious subjects. 

Boadecia, or Bodva, the warrior Queen 
of the Iani, succeeded her deceased lord, 
King Prasutagus, in the regal office. She 
accompanied her army to the battle field, 
and is said to have herself fought bravely 
with her subjects. Before an engagement, 
she addressed her army in such impassion- 
ed language, that they were incited to ex- 
ert themselves to the utmost, to dvenge 
the wrongs of their country, which their 
Queen had so eloquently set before them. 
The overthrow and death of this heroic 
princess, took place in the year 60. 

It is said by historians, that the majes- 
tic code of laws, called the common law of 
England, and usually attributed to Alfred, 
was first established by Martia, ‘* surnam- 
ed Proba, or the Just,” the widow of Guti- 
line, King of the Britons, “ who, ° perceiv- 
ing much in the conduct of her subjects 
which needed reformation, devised sundry 
wholesome laws, called after her death the 
‘Martian statutes.”’ These were adopt- 
ed by Alfred, and have been erroneously 
attributed to him, rather than to the learn- 
ed and accomplished princess, from whose 
mind they really emanated. 

Rowena, the wily Saxon princess, is the 
next Queen whose name occurs in the early 
annals of our ancestors. She lived in 450. 
The influence which she exerted over Vor- 
tegein, was the cause of sad consequences 
to his people, for her arts led him to forget 
to take the precautions which were neces- 
sary for a suitable defence of his kingdom, 
which was wrested from him, and many of 
his nobility fell into a snare laid for them 
by Hengiot, and were treachercusly, mur- 
dered, and himself detained captive. 

Guiniva, the golden-haired queen of Ar- 
thur, and her successor and namesake of 
faithless memory, “‘ have been so mixed up 
with the tales of romance, and the songs 
of troubadors, that it is very difficult to 
trace any facts with regard to them.” 

“* Bertha, the daughter of Cherebert, 
King of Paris, was the first Queen who had 
the glory of converting her pagan husband, 
Ethelbert, the King of Kent, to that faith 
of which she was so bright an ornament, 
and of planting the first Christian Church 
at Canterbury.” Her daughter, Ethelbur- 
ga, in like manner was the means of in- 
ducing her valiant lord, Edwin, King of 
Northumberland, to embrace the Christian 
faith. Her daughter, the consort of Oswy, 
King of Mercia, was the first individual 

who received the sacrament of baptism in 
Northumbria. 

“In the eighth century, the consorts of 
the Saxon kings were not permitted to 
snare in the honors of royalty,” on account 
of the crimes of the Queen Edburga, who 
had poisoned her lord Brihtric, King of 
Wessex. Even Osburga, “the first wife 
of Ethelwulph, and the mother of the great 
Alfred, was also debarred from this distinc- 
tion, and when upon her death, Ethelwulph 
espoused the beautiful Judith, the sister of 
the Emperor of the Franks, and placed her 
beside him on a chair of State, and allow- 
cd her the other honors belonging to her 


~~ 





a gencral revolt, headed by his son, which | 
resulted in Ethelwulph being deprived of | 
half his kingdom. Ethelbald, on his fa- 
ther’s death, however, being captivated by 
Judith’s charms, outraged all sense of 
decency, by marrying her. EstELLe. 








Let me tell you who was the happiest 
child I ever saw. 

She was a little girl whom I once met 
travelling in a coach. We were both go- 
ing on a journey to London, and we tray- 
eled a great many miles together. She 
was only eight years old, and she was 
quite blind. She had never seen the sun, 
and the stars, and the sky, and the grass, 
and the flowers, and the trees, and the 
birds, and all those pleasant things which 
you see every day of your lives—but still 
she was quite happy. 

She was by herself, poor little thing. 
She had no friends or relations to take 
care of her on the journey, and be good to 
her; but she was quite happy and content. 
She said, when she got into the coach, 
“Tell me how many people there are in 
the coach: I am quite blind, and can see 
nothing,” A gentleman asked her * if she 
was not afraid?” ‘* No,” she said, “I &m 
not frightened; I have travelled before, 
and I trust in God, and people are always 
very good to me.” 

But I soon found out the reason why 
she was so happy; and what do you think 
it was? She loved Jesus Christ, and Je- 
sus Christ loved her; she had sought Je- 
sus Christ, and she had found him. 

I began to talk to her about the Bible, 
and I soon saw she knew a great deal of 
it. She went to a school where the mis- 
tress used to read the Bible to her; and 
was a good girl, and had remembered what 
her mistress had read. 

Dear children, you cannot think how 
many things in the Bible this poor little 
blind girl knew. I only wish that every 
grown up person knew as much as she-did. 
But I must try and tell you some of them. 

I asked her what part of the Bible she 
liked best. She told me she liked all 
the history of Jesus Christ, but the chap- 
ters which she was most fond of were the 
last three chapters of the Book of Revela- 
tion. Ihad gota Bible with me, and I 
took it out, and read these chapters to her 
as we went along. 

When I had done, she began to talk 
about heaven. ‘ Think,” she said, ‘* how 
nice it will be to be there. There will be 
no more sorrow, nor crying, nor tears. 
And then Jesus Christ will be there, for it 
says, ‘The Lamb is the light thereof,’ and 
we shall always be with him; and, beside 
this, there shall be no night there; ‘ they 
will need no candle, nor light of the sun.’ ” 

Dear children just think of this poor lit- 
tle blind girl. Think of her taking pleas-~ 
ure in talking of Jesus Christ. Think of 
her rejoicing in the account of heaven, 
where there shall be no sorrow nor night. 

Dear children, are’you as happy and as 
cheerful as she was ? 

You are not blind, you have eyes, and 
can run about, and see everything, and go 
where you like, and read as much as you 
please to yourselves, But are you as hap- 
py as this poor little blind girl ? 

Oh! if you wish to be happy in this 
world, remember my advice to-day—do as 
the little blind girl did—‘‘ Love Jesus 
Christ, and he will love you—seek him 
early, and you shall find him.” 

[ London Teachers’ Offering. 
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THE ANT. 


The ants keep together in companies, 
and maintain the form of a little republic. 
Their nest is not exactly square, but lon- 
ger one way than the other, and within it, 
are constructed, what may be termed path- 
ways or passages leading to the various 
magazines, of which the nests consists. 
The manner of building this latter is as fol- 
lows:—Some of the ants are employed in 
making the ground firm, by mixing with 
it, a sort of glue, to prevent it from crumb- 
ling and falling down upon them. They 
are sometimes to be seen gathering sev- 








state, his subjects made this a pretence for 








eral twigs, which serve them for rafters, 


and are placed over the paths, to support 
the covering ; they then lay others across 
them, and upon these last, are placed rush- 
es, weeds, and dried grass, which they heap 
up into a double declivity, in the shape of 


a roof, for the purpose of turning off the 
water from their magazines. 


In some of 

these depositories, they lay up their provi- 

sions, and in others their eggs. As for 

their provisions, they store up everything 

that is fit for them to eat; thus we very 

often see, one laden with a grain of fruit, 

another bearing a dead fly, and, where the 

weight is considerable, several of them may 

be observed unitedly engaged in tugging 

at the carcase of an insegg, much beyond 

their own size. If, howé€ver, they meet 

with one above their powers of transpor- 

tation, they either eat it upon the spot, or 

at least such a part of it, as will reduce the 

bulk to portable dimensions. They do not 

run about, when and where they please, 

without plan or design in their preambula- 

tions, but some of them are sent abroad to 

make discoveries, and if they bring back 

news of having met with a pear, a sugar 

loaf, or a pot of sweetmeats, they will 

perform a journey from the bottom to the 
top of the garden, and climb to the third 
story of a house, to come at the prize. 
They follow each other in the same path, 
without deviation to the right hand or to 
the left, but, in the fields they are more at 
liberty, and are allowed to run about in 
search of game. ‘There is a species of 
green fly, which does a great deal of mis- 
chief among the flowers, and curls up the 
leaves of peach and pear trees; these flies 
are surrounded with a kind of glue, or 
honey, which the ants greedily hunt after, 
but, at the same time, they do not touch 
flowers, plants, or the flies themselves. 
Next to this, their greatest passion is to 
lay up hoards of wheat and corn, and lest 
these should sprout in consequence of the 
damp or moisture of the magazines, or sub- 
terraneous cells in which they are stored, 
the ants gnaw off the ends, from which 
the blade would otherwise spring. These 
industrious creatures are frequently to be 
seen, pushing along grains of wheat or bar- 
ley much larger than themselves. If one 
meets another bearing a load, the former 
always gives way, so as to permit of the 
free passage of the latter, to whom if it be 
overburthened, assistance is rendered by 
its fellow citizen. The mode of deposit- 
ing their eggs is the same as that adopted 
by the common flies. From these eggs, 
are hatched the larvae, a species of small 
maggots or worms without legs. The forms 
of these last, are sharp at one end, and 
blunt at the other, are white in color, but 
so transparent in the texture of their cov- 
erings, that the intestines are seen through 
the skin. After a short time, these change 
into large aureliz or chrysalids, which are 
usually termed ants’ eggs. That end which 
is to be the tail, is the largest, and that 
which signifies the head,is somewhat trans- 
parent. The ants move them about with 
their forceps at pleasure. It is well known 
that when a nest of these little creatures is 
disturbed, and the aureliz become scatter- 
ed about, the ants are at infinite pains to 
get together all that are unhurt, and again 
make a nest for them. This is their con- 
stant practice, and in addition to this, the 
ants who compose one nest, will often take 
care of the aureliz of another. The care 
they take of their offspring, forms a strik- 
ing feature in their economy. Thus, when- 
ever a hillock is disturbed, the whole com- 
munity are busied in consulting the safe- 
ty, not of themselves, but of the eggs, or 
those larger bodies, which enclose the 
maggot or young ant; these they convey 
down in any manner, provided they get 
them out of sight, and this operation they 
will repeat on every similar occasion. In 
the confusion of the moment, they carry 
away the eggs and vermicles together ; but 
as soon as the danger is over, they care- 
fully separate them, and place each sort in 
parcels by themselves, under shelter of 
different kinds, and at various depths, ac- 
cording to the degrees of warmth and cov- 
ering, requisite for their several stages of 
perfection. In the warm season, they. 
every morning, bring up the eggs, as they 
are usually called, to the surface, or nearly 
so; and from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. or 
thereabouts, all these will be “found just 
under the surfaces; but if the hill be ex- 
amined toward 8 P. M., the whole of the 
eggs will be found to have been carried 
down; and ifrainy weather be coming on, 
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t will be necessary to dig a foot deep or 
more, in order to find them. All human 
recautions have not, hitherto, been able 
to supply that degree of warmth and mi- 
nute attention, which the ants put in prac- 
tice, to promote the development of the last 
metamorphosis of their offspring. The 
insect, issuing forth to a new state of ex- 
jstence, tears its white transparent veil ; it 
is then a real ant, destitute of wings, if 
neuter; but winged, if male or female, 
and which fact can readily be ascertained, 
by observing a small erect scale, placed 
on the thread, which connects the body and 
thorax. The males who are much smaller 
sn size, seldom frequent the common habi- 
tation, but the females who are much larg- 
er, repair to it, to deposit their eggs, which 
js all the labor these latter undergo: the 
winter's cold destroys them. It is uncer- 
tain whether the males fall victims to the 
severity of winter, or are killed by the la- 
poring ants. These last pass through the 
old season in a torpid state, as some other 
Fnsects do, till spring restores them to their 
wonted activity ; they therefore require no 
stores for winter,—no provisions for con- 
sumption. 














| Morality, 





MY FIRST AND LAST THEFT. 
Now, my little friends, I am about to 
onfess to you an incident of my childhood 
a very sinful act, but one which I am 
persuaded resulted in a repentance over 
which the angels in heaven rejoiced; for 
ts memory has proved a fortress against 
emptation in all my subsequent life. But 
will relate the incident, and make my 
omments afterward. I was five years old, 
nd I recollect now, that so strong was my 
assion for everything beautiful, I used to 
ish I could gather the stars and the beau- 
iful red and golden clouds in my apron, 
Idid the buttercups and daises of the 
eadows. I attended the village school; 
was summer time, and the older girls 
eamed the various branches of needle- 
e-work. One girl was constructing some 
ery beautiful patch-work, and, as I feast- 
d my eager eyes on the bright colors and 
rious figures of the separate pieces, I be- 
ame covetous of their possession. But I 
ad already imbibed too strong a horror of 
heft to be guilty of abstracting the tiniest 
tch from the rightful owner. One morn- 
ng, however, being first at school, I dis- 
pvered one of the most coveted pieces 
pon the floor, at some distance from Cyn- 
hia’s desk. I took it in my hand ina 
erfect rapture. The treasure was mine, 
nd I danced merrily around, gazing the 
hile upon the piece of calico. But sud- 
enly the thought intruded, “I know 
hose it is. Cynthia would not give it to 
e, and I have no right to keep it.” “But,” 
hispered covetousness, ‘ you found it, and 
bvea right to keep it.’”’ How the strug- 
¢ between my good and evil angel would 
en have terminated is doubtful, as the 
ming of other scholars interrupted the 
ley, and cut off the possibility of re- 
acing the patch where the owner would 
Psure to find it. I thrust it in my bo- 
m,and went to my scat. But alas, my 
pnts were gone. I had no relish for my 
ual sports, and while my school-mates 
Teenjoying their recesses in the most 
proarious mirth, I was silent and ab- 
acted ; my little heart was a fierce bat- 
Pground between the contending spirits 
good and evil. Oh, how I longed for 
opportunity, unobserved, to return the 
blen patch! for I had at length resolved 
tit was stealing to keep what I knew 
longed to another, even though I found 
out of her possession; at any rate, it 
‘not doing as I would be done by, and 
felt myself a criminal under condemna- 
Nuntil restitution was made. I do not 
dllect that I had any fear of detection, 
tThad that instinctive regard for my 
putation, that I would not return it open- 
) My consciousness of the wrong I had 
iitated, being so absorbing, as to asso- 
te the acknowledgment of it with an ac- 
bwledgment of possession ; and this, I 
Nosophized, did not come under the head 
those sins which were to be confessed to 
the injury being reparable without 
“ssion. I found no opportunity to re- 
ithe corroding treasure, and here I 
ed to forget it till the morning. But 
i My theft found me out even there. I 












passed a sleepless night; I avoided my 
mother’s presence, for I felt that her in- 
quiring eye would draw the secret from 
me, and how could I have her know how 
nearly I had committed the sin she had 
taught me to abhor? I was first at the 
school-room on that morning, and laid the 
now hateful calico upon Cynthia’s desk. 
And if ever I have been tempted in subse- 
quent life, to appropriate to my own selfish 
use, though indirectly, the rights, the privi- 
les, or the praise justly due to others, the 
mémory of my first theft has turned my 
grateful heart to the contemplation of those 
thornless joys which ever flow from the 
consciousness of rendering to each his due, 
of ‘doing to others as we would have oth- 
ers do to us.”” And now, my young friends, 
have you nota first thefi to remember? 
and did you not find the possession of what 
you thought would make you very happy, 
a source of misery? Did you not loathe 
yourself and seek to escape from your 
thoughts? And did not the thought of God 
and heaven rest with a frown upon all 
your enjoyments? And have you strug- 
gled against temptation to do wrong, and 
come off conqueror over evil? And were 
you not then happier without the coveted 
blessing than you could have been, I had 
almost said in its rightful attainment? 
Yes, the sweetest enjoyment of our lives 
is, that which we win in overcoming evil 
—the trophies wrested from temptations to 
sin. Remember this when you find your 
self face to face with the spirit of evil, and 
gird on your armor, resolving never to 
surrender. ‘* Heaven speeds the right.” 
[ Youths’ Cabinet. 








Nurserv. 








THE OBEDIENT BOY. r 


William Jones was an obedient boy. 
Hig mother seldom had to ask him twice 
todo a thing, and never did he want to 
be told that he must do it. 

His father often sent him on errands 
that boys of his age are seldom trusted 
with. The reason of this was, because Mr. 
Jones knew that William would do just 
what he told him to do. He would never 
say, “It is too hard,” or, ‘I don’t want 
to do it,” or, “‘I had rather go and play,” 
but he did the work first, and went to his 
play afterwards. Mr. Jones lived near the 
bank of a small river, in which several 
boats were kept for fishing and sailing. 
The boys of the neighborhood were allow- 
ed to use the boats, and as the river was 
not deep, there was little danger that they 
would be drowned. 

One morning, Mr. Jones said to his son, 
** William, you must not go upon the riv- 
er this week, for the mill-dam is broken, 
and it may all be swept away before the 
workmen can repair it.” 

So said many of the neighbors to their 
boys, but they were not all obeyed, and 
several of the boys met with a sad fate, be- 
cause of their disobedience. 

The next day, several of them forgot the 
orders of their parents, and after school, 
were out to their sailing, as usual. They 
enjoyed their sail very much, except when 
they thought of their disobedience, and 
they all returned safely to land. 

The next day was Saturday, and the 
boys had agreed to have a better time than 
usual on the water. The afternoon came, 
and found them on the bank of the river, 
with fishing-tackle, cakes, and apples, nuts, 
and spruce heer, prepared for a holiday en- 
joyment. William was there, and his com- 
panions tried to persuade him to go with 
them, but he refused. At any other time 
he would have been the merriest in the 
company; they were always pleased with 
his good nature and activity, and for this 
reason, they urged him the more to go, but 
they urged in vain. He would not diso- 
bey his father for the pleasantest sail that 
boys ever took. 

It was a delightful afternoon; the sky 
was clear, and the weather was fine. The 
squirrels scampered through the woods on 
the opposite bank, and the fish played 
about in the water as they paddled along. 

The boys had all forgotten the instruc- 
tions of their parents, and had no thought 
that the flood of waters was ready to burst 
upon them from above. The dam indeed 
gave way, and the water came rushing 
down the valley like some great monster, 





ready to devour everything before it. Wil- 


liam saw it first, and cried to the boys 
with all his might to paddle to the shore, 
but it was too late. They heard the roar, 
and saw the water rolling high as their 
heads, and noisy as a storm, coming to- 
wards them; but before they reached the 
bank, it overturned their little boat, and 
they all went to the bottom. 

The flood rolled on, and everything was 
silent, where these poor boys had been so 
| merry buta little time before. They were 
gone, and their parents never saw them 
again, alive. One only was swept upon a 
bank, and was found after the waters had 
gone down. 

On the second day afterward, there was 
a funeral, and as William saw his little 
companion let down into the grave, he 
said to himself, as a tear stood in his eye, 
| **T too might have been laid by his side, 
if I had not minded my father.” 


Sabbath School. 
A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 


A few years since, there was in a Sab- 
bath school with which I was acquainted, 
a girl about twelve years of age. She was 
a kind and pleasant child, and her conduct 
won the approval of her friends. One day 
she went to see her minister, and as he 
took her Uy the hand, she looked up com- 
posedly but earnestly, and said; “ Sir, I 
have come to you with a heart burdened 
with sin, to ask if you can tell me how I 
may find relief,’—and the tears sprang 
from her eyes. 

“You speak,” said the minister, “‘ of the 
burden of sin. Did you always feel it to 
be a burden?” 

“No sir.” 

‘Is it long since—months or weeks ?” 

** Weeks, I think.” 

**Do you distinctly see what sin is?” 

“It is offending God, is it not, sir?” 

“If you avoided bad actions, would 
that be sufficient?” 

““No, my heart would still be sinful.” 

‘** Have you seen what sin deserves ?” 

** Yes—death :” 

““God would then be just and good, if 
he punished you for sin?” 

**O yes!” 

** And have you then any hope of being 
saved from the punishment due to sin?” 

*Thardly know, sir.” 

“If you were to be called out of this 
world to-night, would you die without any 
hope ?” 

**T trust not, sir—some hope.” 

‘Where would that hope be resting >” 

**On Jesus Christ.” 

“Do you think you see what he has 
done for our salvation ?” 

‘““He has died for us?” 

“If I had died for you would that have 
been sufficient ?” 

“No sir.” 

“* Why then does his dying save us?” 

“He is God as well as man, and there- 
fore can #ave us from our sins.” 

** You could not trust in my death; can 
you trust in his ?” 

“JT desire to trust; and he has said I 
may.” 

“If I had offered to die for you, though 
it would not have saved you, it would 
have been a great proof of love, would it 
not >” 

“O yes!” 

“And you would love me for it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And do you love Jesus Christ for his 
love?” 

“I hope so—I did not formerly.” 

“What gives you hope that you now 
love him.” 

“I love to think of him—TI love to pray 
to him—I wish to give my sinful heart to 
him, and to be his.” 

**Do you think that you have seriously, 
when aljorie, endeavored to give yourself up 
to him, to be his child, and to honor him 
as your Saviour ?”’ 

**O yes.” 

The minister paused. 

She then looked on him with earnest- 
ness, and said: ‘* Do you think, sir, I am 
right? Will Jesus Christ receive me ?” 

He said a few words for her direction 
and encouragement, and dismissed her, full 
of admiration and hope. 

Dear children, thus would we have you 
feel the burden of sin—thus you should 
go to Jesus Christ for salvation; give up 




















your hearts to him, and pray to be his for 
time and eternity. There is no other way 
to obtain forgiveness, or to become holy 
and happy. He bids youcome. He waits 
to receive you. He is ready to bless and 
save you. 
“See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand, 
With all engaging charms ; 
Hark, how he calls the tender lambs, 
And folds them in his arms. 
Permit them to approach, he cries, 
Nor scorn their humble name ; 


For ’twas to bless such souls as these, 
The Lord of angels came.” D. D. 


Benevolence. 











TRUE CHARITY. 


“Mamma,” said little Charlotte, ‘1 
wish you would give me a penny to give 
to that poor boy at the gate. He looks 
very hungry, and says that he has not had 
a bit to eat allday. Iam sosorry for him. 
Do let me give him a penny to buy a pen- 
ny roll.” 

“I thought you had a penny of your 
own, Charlotte, that your papa gave you 
this morning. He gave you and Harry a 
penny each.” 

** Yes, mamma, but I want mine to buy 
a cake while I am out.” 

“Do you think you shall be hungry 
while you are out, my dear?” 

“ T don’t know, mamma.” 

“Tf you think so, you may take a piece 
of bread and butter with you.” 

“ But I like a cake best, mamma.” 

“Tam afraid, Charlotte, you are not 
very sorry for that poor boy, since you 
would rather let him go away hungry, than 
give up the pleasure of eating a cake, al- 
though you have had a good breakfast, and 
he has had none.” 

Just at this moment, Harry came up to 
the gate. The boy was standing there, 
begging still. 

‘** Here, poor boy,” said Harry, “ here 
isapenny for you. I was going to buy a 
cake with it, but I am-not hungry, and 
you are: so you may have the penny.” 

The poor boy thanked Harry, and ran 
over the way to the baker’s to buy a penny 
roll, which he began to eat with a joyful 
countenance. 

Harry went away bowling his hoop, 
and thinking no more about the penny or 
the beggar boy; while Charlotte hung 
down her head and looked ashamed. 

It is very easy to say we pity the mis- 
fortunes of others, but. if we will not make 
a little sacrifice to relieve them, our pity is 
of no value, for it is not sincere. Char- 
lotte was not unkind, but she was selfish, 
She would have felt glad to have givena 
penny to the poor, if she could have done 
so without depriving herself of something 
that she liked. But she did not like to 
give up her own enjoyments for the sake 
of another. We cannot call such people 
charitable. True charity is to give away 
what we can spare, when we see that it 
will benefit another person. 

Harry was as fond of cakes as Charlette 
was, but he thought it would be much bet- 
ter for a boy who was hungry to have a 
piece of bread, than for one who was not 
hungry to have a cake. This was real 
feeling. This was true charity. 





Editorial. 











[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


COPP’S HILL. 


Copp’s Hill is very pleasantly situated in the 
North part of Boston, commanding a fine view 
of the Navy Yard, and surrounding country. 
The first European owner was William Copp, 
a shoemaker, from whom. it derived its pres- 
ent name. It was formerly called Snow Hill, 
and on it was situated the first windmill ever 
used in Boston. This windmill was original- 
ly located in Watertown; but was removed 
to Boston, because in its former situation it 
could only be used when the wind was West. 
From the fact of its having this windmill upon 
it, it was at one time called Windmill Hill, or 
Mill Hill. 

In 1644, a great concourse of people assem- 
bled on this eminence, to await the result of a 
difficulty between Capt. Stagg, master of a 
London ship, and the commander of a Bristol 
ship, which was then lying near Charlestown, 
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loaded with fish. The facts of the case were 
these :—Capt. Stagg had arrived from Teneriffe, 
with acargo of wine, and having discharged it 
had sailed round to Charlestown, and dropped 
anchor abreast of the Bristol ship. He then 
summoned the master of the latter on board, 
and showed him an order from the British Par- 
liament, authorizing him to capture all the 
Bristol ships that he found; he then turned 
over a half-hour glass, and commanded him to 
surrender before the half hour expired. The 
captain returned to his ship, and consulted his 
men; he found that three were in favor of de- 
fending their rights, but that the rest were dis- 
posed to surrender at once. And as Captain 
Stagg had promised to pay the sailors their 
wages, the ship was delivered up according to 
the command. 

Copp’s Hill was at one time under the con- 
trol of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, on account of a mortgage which 
they held on it. In 1775, when the British 
were in possession of Boston, they prohibited 
the company from drilling on the common, and 
so they resorted to their own hill. This mort- 
gage, however, was afterwards paid, which de- 
prived them of their right to the premises. A 
fort was erected by the British, in 1774, on the 
south-eastern extremity, adjoining the burial 
ground. 

A part of this hill has been used for a ceme- 
tery, ever since the settlement of Boston ; and 
in it are many objects worthy of attention. A 
grave-stone was dug up last fall, while improve- 
ments were being made in the western part,, 
which is believed to be the oldest in the grounds.. 
It is quite tastefully carved, but is somewhat. 
discolored from being so long under,ground.: 


The inscriptisn is as follows:— ; ., yw 


“ William Kind Aged about 1 year Dyed 
ye 14 of February 1666. Mary Kind Aged 
—Dyed ye 15 of August 1662.” ; 

The distinguished Cotton Mather was interr- 
ed here; on the tomb is:—“Thé Reverend” 
Doctors Increase, Cotton and Samuel Mather 
were intered in this Vault. "Tis the Tomb of 
our Father’s Mather Crocker’s. I died Augt. 
27th 1723 25.84. C died Feb’y, 13th 1727 A 
65. S died June 27th 1785 © 79.” 

The following shows that the person referred 
to had at least some enemies :— 

“Here lyes ye Body of Mrs. Ammey Hunt 
Wife of Mr. Benjamin Hunt Who died Nov. 
26 1769, Aged 40 Years. 

A Sister of Sarah Lucas lieth here 

Whom I did Love most Dear 

And now her Soul hath took its Flight 

An bid her sprightful Foes good Night—.” 

There is one tombstone covered with bullet 
holes, made by the British during the revolu- 
tion. On it is inscribed :— 

“Here lies buried in a Stone Grave 10 feet 
deep Capt. Dan. Malcom mercht. Who depart- 
ed this Life oct. 23d 1769 Aged 44 Yrs. a true 
son of Liberty a Friend to the Publick an Ene- 
my of oppression and one of the foremost in 
opposing the Revenue Acts of America—.” 

On another is :—* Capt. Thomas Lake Aged 
61 yeeres. An eminently faithfvl servant of 
God and one of a pvblick spirit was perfidiovs- 
ly slain by ye Indians at Kennibeck Avgvst ye 
14 1676 and here interred the 13 of March 
following—.” 


There are a great many peculiarities to 
be noticed in these old grave-stones. The is 
frequently written with the three letters joined 
together, and is often expressed, as exempli- 
fied above, by ye; and v is commonly used for 
u. Ona great many stones, the year is ex- 
pressed in a manner similar to the following :— 
1686-7, This is owing to the different modes 
of calculating time. According to the old 
method, the year began on the 25th of March. 
But the beginning of the year was changed, and 
fixed at the Ist of January ; and the next year, 
instead of commencing on the 25th of March, 
commenced on the Ist of January. Taking 
1686 for instance, if we consider it as beginning 
on the 25th of March, according to the old 
method, the year 1686 would continue till the 
next 25th of March; but as the Ist of January 
was made the beginning of 1687, by the new 
method, the year in any date between January 
Ist and March 25th, would be changed. Un- 
less much care is taken, persons are liable to 
fall into error in regard to the dates; for in 
many cases, 9s have been changed into 2s, 
thus often making a difference of about seventy 














years. There are many varieties of spelling 
on these stones, and capitals are used rather 
freely insome places. The cemetery is now 
ornamented with trees, and various kinds of 


shrubbery, and is ina very flourishing condi- | 


tion. N. W. B. 





BOSTON FORTY YEARS AGO. 


A correspondent of the National Intelligen- 
cer, in the course of some suggestions of alter- 
ations and improvements in Washington, takes 
a look into the past, and thus speaks of Boston 
as it was forty years ago:— 


“Forty years ago, I was rambling over the 
hills and dales of Boston and its vicinity, as I 
am now amusing myself here. Beacon Hill, 
Fort Hill, and Copp’s Hill, in the town, and 
Dorchester Heights and the hills around were 
places of my resort in youth. From either 
of these eminences I could look down upon the 
vast sheets of water, where now is the solid 
earth covered with the habitatiéns of men, or 
loaded with the products.of the four quarters 
of the globe. 

Many a time have I seen the rising sun while 
I stood upon the top of Beacon Hill; his first 
rays striking the gilded wings of the eagle 
which overtopped the monument, and gradual- 
ly reaching the base, would reflect his broad 
light upon the tablets which recorded the noble 
deeds of our ancestors, and seemed to say to 
the rising generation,‘Go and do likewise.’ 
Now the eagle, and the column, and the tablets, 
and the hill itself are all removed, as though 
the Inspiration of the Almighty had been upon 
that people, and they had said to the pill, Be 
thou removed and fill up yonder sea, and it was 
so: for when I visited Boston again, and look- 
ed for my loved hill resort,lo! it was not. The 
hill had been cast into the sea, and the sea be- 
came as dry land, and the busy multitude gath- 
ered together thereon, many of them uncon- 
scious they were walking where ships once 
did sail. 

IfI turned my steps south to wander in the 
cauntry, there was a space of long three miles, 
a solitary way over a narrow neck of land, from 
the habited parts of Boston to the neighboring 
village of Roxbury; on either side a wide 
waste of waters as far as the eye could reach. 
Now here has arisen ‘out of the water and 
mud flats,’ a city filled with people; continu- 
ous streets compactly built now join the former 
town and distant village into one city. 

A stranger who had not seen the ‘ mud flats,’ 
would not believe that this addition, filled with 
the busy multitude, was a few years ago ten- 
anted by the finny tribe sporting in their na- 
tive element. : 

Dorchester Heights and the hills of Roxbu- 
ry, were almost as tenantless forty years ago, 
as when the army under Washington left them ; 
and on Bunker’s Hill no stone had been raised 
to commemorate the first great struggle for lib- 
erty ; now all these heights are the busy haunts 
of men, while towering above all, is the Bun- 
ker Hill Monument, from the top of which may 
be seen the thronged city of Boston, surround- 
ed by a circle of cities, and in every direction 
may be heard the shrill whistle of the locomo- 
tive, and presently the long train of cars may 
be seen wending their way through the distant 
hills, loaded with merchandise from the East 
and the West, from the North and the South, 
enriching and enlarging this great metropolis, 
of New England. 

What resident of Boston forty years ago, 
does not recollect the mud-flats in the very 
centre of the town, between Ann Street and 
old Faneuil Hall; where the old oyster-boats 
were anchored half sunk in mud; now the 
splendid market house and market piace, and 
the long range of stores on either side visibly 
proclaim that the hand of industry has been 
there; and beyond these, again street upon 
street rising out of the water, show that the 
work of reclaiming is not yet finished. 

Such was Boston forty years ago, such Boston 
now is. Such is Washington; such Washing- 
ton may be forty years hence, if equal intelli- 
gence end equal industry be applied to aid the 
natural advantages of the place.” 





Variety. 

BE KIND TO THE OLD: 
Be kind to those who are in the autumn of 

life, for thou knowest not what sufferings the 
may have endured, or how much it may stil 
be their portion to bear. Are they querulous 
or unreasonable ? allow not thine anger to kin- 
dle against them—rebuke them not, for doubt- 
less many and severe have been the crosses 
and trials of earlier years; and perchance 
their dispositions, while in the spring-time of 
life, were more gentle and flexible than thine 
own. Dothey require aidofthee? Then ren- 
der it cheerfully, and forget not that the time 
may come when thou mayest desire the same 
assistance from others, that thou now render- 
est unto them. Do all that is needful for the 
the old, and do it with alacrity, and think 
it not hard if much is required at thine hand, 
lest when age has its seal on thy brow, and 
filled thy limbs with trembling, others may 
wait upon thee unwillingly, and feel relieved 
when the coffin-lid has covered thy face for- 





ever. The old must soon pass from this world 
to another. Is it toa world of bliss? Then, 
though they may have much to cheer them 
through the remnant of their pilgrimage, be 
kind to them, for they have sorrows to endure ; 
they have yet to pass through the “valley of 
the shadow of death.” Is it a world of woe to 
which they are hastening? have they no hope 
ofheaven? Then be doubly cautious how thou 
addest a single drop to a cup already full; for 
surely they have enough to bear, if their pros- 
pects for both time and eternity are shrouded 


in gloom. [Ex paper. 
a 


I DON’T THINK THE WHOLE WORLD WORTH 
SWEARING FOR. 


These were the words of a profane little boy, 
about ten years of age, when suffering severe- 
ly from sea-sickness, and as he thought very 
near death. As his berth was near mine, [ 
could hear him piteously moaning and sobbing, 
“Oh, I shall die. I wish I could see my moth- 
er once more ;” when he fell back exhausted on 
his pillow. After lying still a little while, I 
heard him say, “I wouldn’t swear, I wouldn’t 
swear for a dollar.” Another fit of vomiting, 
at which he was evidently very much alarmed, 
he exclaimed, “J wouldn’t swear for two dol- 
lars ; no, not for five dollars, either,’ when he 
again fell back in his berth, tired out. A third 
tume, when forced to rouse as his nausea in- 
creased, he exclaimed, “I don’t think the whole 
world worth swearing for.” After this he fell 
asleep, and did not awake untill the sea was 
calm. 

This little boy was the son of a profane and 
intemperate man, who taught him to swear as 
soon as he could speak. But he had a sey 
mother, who had taught him the third ¢om- 
mandment. This was the sin into which he. 
had most frequently fallen, and this was the 
sin which troubled him when he though€ he 
was going before that God “ who will not jhold 
him guiltless who taketh his name in vain: 

oo 


“T AM HIT” 
“ Will you go with me to the monthly con- 


“No, | want to stay at home and:read~this 
book,” was his reply. He then. picked up a 
book and commenced reading, apparently’ to 
beguile a weary Sabbath: hour, but soon after- 
wards exclaimed, “I am hit’? “ What now 2” 
saidI, “It is just this,” said he: “1 am de- 
termed to go to the monthly aoncert.” I ex- 
pressed an agreeable surprise at this sudden 
contradiction of what he had* said a few min- 
utes previous. “ Read that,” said he, handing 
me a volume eptitled. “ Nevins’ Practical 
Thoughts,” publisifed by the American ‘Tract 
Society, and pouting to the article headed, 
* Vo you attend the Monthly Concert?” Af- 
ter [had read it, he continued, “ 7'here is no 
getting over that.” For my part I was “hit” 
as paipably as he was. We both regarded 
this shot trom the grave of a dead man as a 
godsend, went cheetully to the concert, and 
found it so good to be there that we have form- 
ed a resolution to patronize the monthly con- 
cert twelve times a year. Reader, it you are 
in the habit of neglecting these uaportant 
meetings, let me beseech you to read the ar- 
ticle in question, dm. Messenger. 
———>- 


SINGING. 


Though but a poor singer, yet have I a hab- 
it of smging when alone. A little thing sets 
me ofi—a bit of green on the earth, or a bit of 
blue in the skies. Yes, yes, 1 hke singing, 
and often sing with my heart when my hps 
are silent. 1 ike to hear a milk-maid sing in 
the green meadow when her heart is so happy 
that she cannot help it. I love to hear a song 
uncalled for. Who asks the birds to sing? They 
sing to relieve their hearts, and thisis the sort 
of singing that 1 like. [ love to hear a loud 
Halleiujan, not by the clear, musical voice of 
one who is paid for it, but by a thousand 
tongues singing with the heart and understand- 
ing. 

Y ou shall have my favorite song. I sang it 
in my youth and inimy manhood, and now I am 
singing it In my years, 


When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view, I’m lo&t 
In wonder, love, and praise. 


| Old Humphrey. 


Qe 
THE BIBLE IN KHASSEE. 


Khassee is a country in Asia, lying to the 
north-east of Calcutta, and bordering on Bur- 
mah and China; it belongs to the English. 
Some years ago the Bible was translated into 
the Khassee language, and a missionary was 
sent into the country. Mr. Lish, the first mis- 
sionary who went, was received joytuily by the 
people; and when they heard him speak in 








their own language, they laughed heartily ; 
but when he began to open to them the truths 
of Scripture, they were so forcibly impressed, 
that they said “he was a god, and that they 
were but cows and goats.” After a time anoth- 
er missionary went to them; and a chief from 
a village he had not yet visited, came to him, 
and thus addressed him: “If you have any- 
thing from God to say to us, come quickly ; 
otherwise we may be dead, and what you have 








to say will be of no use to us. What will then 


cert this evening ?” said I to my-room-ffate. ° 


$I 


-| the sun in his greatest lustre, and put on again, 








a 
become of us?” One of the Christian Converts 
said to the missionary, “The word of Gog is 
truly wonderful ; for 1 have some new thou 
whenever I look into it. I do not find it 8% 
with anything else. But the word of God jg 
like a fountain which sends forth fresh water, 
every day; they are not the same, but althoy 
they differ, they are all very good. Even the 
same verse says something new wheneyer | 
look in it.” [Bible of every Land, 


ARE YOU MARKED? 


I once rode through a fotest in compan 
with an intelligent farmer. As we pissed 
my attention was now and then drawn to cer. 
tain trees, all marked in a special way with 
several cuts from an axe. At last, I said ty 
my companion. “Pray sir, why are some tree, 
in this wood marked in this manner?” (py 
which he replied, “Oh they are thts markej 
to be cut down next season.” 

My reader, our world may be compared to, 
forest, and ourselves to the trees. Every se. 
son the great Owner passes through and puts 
on some a mark—a fatal mark. ‘Then death 
duly commissioned follows, and seeing ats 
glance who are to be cut down, his axe is laid 
at the root, and the tree falls. Are you mark. 
ed? How do you ‘know that you are not? 

[.4m. Messenger, 


_~—— 


DEATH. 


In death, nothing dieth of thee but what thoy 
mayest well spare—thy sin and _ sortoy, 
When the house is pulled to pieces, all those 
ivy roots in the wall shall be destroyed. The 
egg-shell must be broken that the little chick 
may slip out. The body must be dissolved, 
that thy soul may be delivered; yet thy body 
doth not die, but sleep in the grave till the 





‘morning of the resurrection. The outward ap. 


parel shall not be utterly consumed by the moth 
of time, but locked up safe, as in a chest, to be 
newly trimmed, and gloriously adorned above 


when thou shalt awake in the morning, never, 
never to be put off more. 4%. 


[Bishop Hall. 
P > 4 - 
‘A WISE he: 3 men are Wise, and 


‘some are otherwise. 


A 
Somesopy sayg¢ that males go to meeting 
to look at each dffier’s bénnets. That is down- 
right scandal. "Bhey, go to show their own. 
“Who is the stro 
that can lift his not 
rowing.” 
Conunprum.—Why is a penniless man like 
an idiot? Because he has no sense(cents.) 


est man?” “'The man 
very day without bor- 





Poeirp. 
CHILDHOOD’S HOURS. 
Amid the blue and starry sky, 
A group of Hours, one even, 


Met, as they took their upward flight 
Into the highest heaven. 


They all were merry childhood’s Hours, 
That just had left the earth, 

Winging their way above the world, 
That gave to them their birth. 

And they were going up to heaven, 
With all that had been done, 

-By little children, good or bad, 
Since the last rising sun. 





And some had gold and purple wings, 
Some drooped like faded flowers, 

And sadly soared to tell the tale. 
That they were misspent Hours. 


Some glowed with rosy hopes and smiles, 
And some had many a tear; 

Others had unkind words and acts 
To carry upward there. 


A shining Hour, with golden plumes, 
Was laden with a deed 

Of generous sacrifice, a child 
Had done for one in need. 


And one was bearing upa prayer 
A little child had said, 

Ali full of penitence and love, 
While kneeling by his bed. 


And thus they glided on, and gave 
Their records dark and bright, 

To Hm who marks each passing hour 
Of childhood’s day and night. 


Remember, children of the earth, 
Each hour is on the way, 

Bearing its own report to heaven, 
Ofall you do and say. 


rererscvns a 
— 


GOD CARES FOR THE YOUNG. 


God loves the young who early seek, 
His favor to obtain ; 

He will not turn away his ear, 
Nor let them seek in vain. 


His ear is open to their cry, 
He'll hear their earnest prayer ; 

And through the slippery paths of youth, 
He’ll make their cause his care. 


He”ll make their pillow soft in death, 
He'll guide them through the tomb, 

And to his shining courts above, 
He'll bid them welcome come. 
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